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tooratio gteil akrifi (book-band) of his later mss., 
which thus are the final instance for all future 
editions. ' The mb. of Brand, however, . . . was 
found to contain many erasures and corrections. 
As Brand was the first of Ibsen's works issued by 
the great Qyldendal publishing house in Copen- 
hagen, the author seems to have taken unusual 
pains in proof-reading. Letters to the publishers 
show that he called attention to misprints in the 
first editions. As a result, the fifth edition (1868) 
is free from errors. The sixth edition is on im- 
portant one, for in this the orthography was changed 
to accord with the recommendations made at the 
Stockholm Congress of 1869.' Ibsen does not 
seem to have taken such care with the following 
editions. The tenth edition, already, 'contains 
several misprints, some of such importance as to 
obscure the meaning. The majority of these were 
carried down to later editions, even to the Memo- 
rial Edition (Minde Udgave) of 1906, the first 
and only Norwegian edition of Ibsen's works.' 

Borne few of the notes, however, will hardly be 
acceptable to all. 

40 : 18. 'j0klens void ' is scarcely to be trans- 
lated ' the glacial plains ' ; for void in the sense of 
'a plain', prevailingly carries the connotation of 
'grassy plain, greensward' (Old Norse vollr"). 
A better reading is obtained by translating it 
with ' wall ' (ultimately from Latin vallum) : 
'deroppe messer fos og skred/der praeker vind 
pa j0klens void ' — with the glacier as pulpit. 

The element teftning — in the numerous com- 
pounds mentioned in the note on 110:23 has 
more of the meaning of ' (active) inspiration, up- 
lift' (vaekkelse, in a revivalist sense), than of 
'exaltation' or 'exhilaration.' 

The word flugt in 73:24 ('det star mig for 
some lys og flugt ' ) is interpreted by the editor 
as ' flight (i. e., of fleeting light).' It means, 
however, surely, 'noble, soaring thoughts, fire,' 
as will be seen by comparing with 62 : 16 ; 111 : 
17 ; 236 : 14, etc. Cf. also Dahl og Hammer, 
Dantk Ordbog, under flugt 4. 

78 : 8-9 deserved a less laconic note, to clear 
up what Herford cautiously called a 'somewhat 
awkward ' passage ; for I entertain great doubts 
whether the average present-day college student 
remembers that ' after this lived Job an hundred 
and forty years ' 1 

In this connection I may remark that I have no 



great faith in Ibsen's biblical learning, constant 
reader of the Scriptures though he was, like 
Goethe. He has the ' philosophical ' memory — 
the one that is not much concerned about details. 
Thus I wonder whether (210 : 23) ' obernt Uriaa ' 
(instead of UriaA, Greek Uria») is intended to 
cap the climax of the Dean's delightful exhibition 
of his shallow Biblical learning ; or is not rather 
—just a little, harmless, human error of the great 
poet himself ? — TJriaii, it is to be remembered, is 
a German comic quad-surname used when one 
will not, or cannot, call a male person by his right 
name, thus also as an appellation of the devil. 
(Sanders Wb.) 

Et diplomatisk himmelbrev (117 : 25) is decid- 
edly not ' a diplomatic correspondence ' ; but must 
be understood as a word newly coined by the poet 
in analogy with hongebrev 'special license, dis- 
pensation,' here granted by heaven. 

I was somewhat disappointed in not finding a 
note on 34 : 19 ( ' Se, det er dampen ; — din og 
min'), where dampen for damperen seems to me 
a most questionable makeshift, 1 nor any suggestion 
how to read that metrically abominable line 
250 : 26 ('regnbue over majvangen'). 

But, as was remarked above, notwithstanding 
a few flaws, the edition as a whole is a most cred- 
itable piece of book-making, and thoroughly to 
be recommended as a guide, both for the class- 
room and for the private Btudy of this mighty 
poem. May it add to the number of the lovers 
and learners of Scandinavian letters ! 



Lee M. Hollander. 



Ann Arbor, Mieh. 



THE PLAYS OP MOLIEEE. 

Cubtcs Hidden Page : Moliere. A new trans- 
lation. Two volumes. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York, 1908. 

Dr. Curtis Hidden Page in his preface to the 
translation of Moliere's Plays calls attention to 

1 1 faintly remember having heard the form ' dampen' in 
the lively Bergen dialect (so fond of abbreviations) ; but 
it is sorely unknown elsewhere in Norway. It is not 
found in Fvar Aasen's nor in Bobs' collections. 
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the fact that, in all these years, no verse trans- 
lation of the great dramatist's work has appeared. 
Dr. Page accepts the handicap which translation 
must always mean, and takes Bossetti's dictum 
concerning translation, making the stricture even 
more strict ; for he would have not only fidelity, 
the fidelity of beauty, but literality also ; from 
which, he modestly tells his readers, so compelling 
is the speech of the master dramatist, he cannot 
escape. And faithful to the full meaning of 
Moliere, Dr. Page always is ; that he is suc- 
cessful in literality is not so invariably true. 

The translator believes that this verse of 
Moliere' s is the best dramatic verse ever writ- 
ten ; simple, direct, humorous, subtle, strong. 
The final test of Dr. Page's success is to forget 
the French of the dramas and witness that in the 
English they are still the plays of Moliere. To 
some of the plays I was an outsider when I took 
up these two volumes, a vantage ground for a critic 
of the English verse into which many of them 
have been rendered, for it is the outsider who 
will pronounce the final criticism on them as 
English verse, and, indeed, for that matter, as 
English prose. After turning to the French I 
realized that Professor Page has accomplished the 
"impossible and charming task" which he had 
set himself. The excellent English, dramatic, 
blank verse is still fulfilled with the dramatic 
French alexandrines of the master. Indeed, Mr. 
Page's rendering is so accomplished, that without 
any of the too detailed explanation of the method 
of his work which he gives, it would stand on its 
own merit. We have a little of the legalist's love 
for a fact, and the fact here, is the published 
translation. 

The expression of the plays may seem to one 
who knows his Moliere in the original, stronger 
in the English than it is in the French. And so 
it is, but, as the translator has written elsewhere, 
"that effect is in the nature and genius of the 
English language." "We say things more strongly 
and baldly than the French do, and their nuances 
are not to the manor born of English language. 
Many of the sentences convey more strength than 
the French. In Tartuffe, for example, when 
Orgon says (Act i, scene 2), 

" Oui, jeprStends, mafitte, 
Unir, par voire hymen, Tartuffe a mafamitte," 



in the English we have " graft" Tartuffe into his 
family. Again (Act in, scene 3), for "Himreux, 
sivousvoulez; malheureux, s' il vous plait," "Blest, 
if you will ; but damned, by your decree," In 
Act iv, scene 1, of Tartuffe there is a decided 
question of the harmony of tradition of the French 
phrase and its translation, " contre toute ratson," 
and " dead against " as it is rendered. Also, in 
Act v, scene 1, instinctively one questions whether 
the use of " cozened " is in the same tradition as 
the idiom " dead against." But one may be too 
particular, and it is a question whether one has a 
right in Act iv, scene 1, of Tartuffe, for example, 
to resent Elmire's expression, "branded me a 
liar." The perspective of English is different 
from that of French, and in the overstatement of 
a French phrase one may be getting only the 
proper distances or effects for the English. But 
here, at least, one is at liberty to prefer Elmire's 
way of expressing herself in French. 

There is a certain vigor, largely physical, I 
think, about the English idiom, the defect of 
whose good quality is perhaps a lack of refine- 
ment. There are times when Dr. Page's vigorous 
and somewhat unusual phraseology is out of keep- 
ing. Where he translates, " et de faire le mattre " 
by "and rule the roast" (Tartuffe, Act I, scene 
1), we have translation — dangerously like some- 
thing else, the typesetters know what — which is 
not quite so admirably direct as Mr. Page's char- 
acteristic English. How unaffected and intelli- 
gible to the lay reader these translations are, is 
illustrated by a line from Tartuffe (Act i, scene 
1), "Et c' est tout justement la courdu roiPetaud," 
translated, "It's perfect pandemonium." And 
there are whole scenes not only unforgetably good 
in French, but also unforgetably good in English. 
The famous scene where Orgon inquires for his 
family, Mr. Page translates with the highest suc- 
cess, keeping the manner and spirit of the orig- 
inal. When one reads this scene, or the last 
scene of Act n of Tartuffe, there is good reason to 
believe that these volumes will become the standard 
English translations of Moliere' s plays. 

The translator quotes some memorable words 
from Goethe in "The Miser": "Moliere is so 
great that you are newly amazed every time you 
re-read him. He is unique. His plays border 
on the tragic, .... and are beyond imitation. 
His "Miser" especially, in which the contest 
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between father and son destroys all natural piety, 
is of unusual grandeur, and, in a high sense, 
tragic. ... I always read a few of Moliere's plays 
every year, just as I often look over the engrav- 
ings from great Italian masters. For we tiny 
men are not capable of retaining in our minds 
the greatness of such things as these, and must, 
therefore, return to them constantly, to renew 
their impressions upon us." But fun in plenty 
there is, too, in these plays : the comedy that 
teaches. Where can one find more contagious 
laughter than Moliere has at the expense of Mad- 
elon in " The Affected Misses?" Nor has " com- 
modities of conversation " as a circumlocution for 
chair, gone entirely out of vogue among the pre- 
cieux of to-day. And when one sees a religious 
body putting into print denunciations regarding 
the declining morality of our day — this day, that 
sees more attempts at a just, human brotherhood 
than the world has ever seen — one realizes that 
over the drivel and cant of a Tartuffe, men may 
still break a godly lance, if they but will. " 'Tis 
a mighty stroke," said Moliere, "at any vice to 
make it the laughing stock of everybody ; for men 
will easily suffer reproof ; but they can by no 
means endure mockery. They will consent to be 
wicked but not to be ridiculous." Nor is the 
Medical Faculty of Paris, at which Moliere 
laughed in "The Doctor by Compulsion," an 
entirely ancient Faculty. Our physicians have 
given up talking Latin and using Greek names ; 
they no longer deny the circulation of the blood, 
but many of them still deny one the cure that 
comes by intelligent prescription of fresh air, sun- 
shine, pure water, good food and remedial exer- 
cise, and continue to pin their faith to drugs. 

Professor Brander Matthews, in his Introduction 
to these volumes, has summed up, in words not 
readily forgotten, the dictum of Sainte-Beuve : 
' ' To love Moliere, to love him sincerely, is to 
have a guarantee against many a defect and many 
a fault ; it is to be antipathetic to all pedantry, 
all artificiality of style, all affectation of language ; 
it is to love common-sense in others as well as in 
yourself ; it is to be assured against the dangers 
either of over-estimating our common humanity, 
or under-estimating it ; it is to be cured forever 
of fanaticism and intolerance." In his Introduc- 
tion, Professor Matthews makes the assertion that 
there are only four poets admitted by all " to 



stand together on the higher peak of Parnassus " : 
Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. Of 
Professor Matthews' assertion that the supreme 
dramatists are three, there can be, I think, no 
question : Sophocles, Shakespeare and Moliere. 
He then goes on to distinguish among the struc- 
tures of the best plays of Sophocles, the Greek, 
Shakespeare, the Englishman, Moliere, the French- 
man ; calling one ancient ; the second, semi-me- 
diaeval ; the third, modern. 

Nothing is, I think, more astonishingly evi- 
dent than the moderness of Moliere's plays. 
The fifteen years preceding the appearance of 
"Pilgrim's Progress" (1678 to 1684), that is, 
from the year '63 on, saw, among other plays, 
Moliere's "Tartuffe" (1664, first three acts), 
"The Misanthrope" (1666), "The Miser" 
(1668), "The Merchant Turned Gentleman" 
(1670), "The Learned Ladies" (1672), and 
" The Imaginary Invalid" (1673). If it seems 
to anyone that it is not quite fair to let even so 
popular a voice as "Pilgrim's Progress" show, 
at least, a portion of the state of literature in Eng- 
land, then take the years identical with those in 
which Moliere's greatest plays were written, that 
is, from 1663 to 1673. These are the beginning 
years in the Restoration Drama, modern assuredly 
in nothing but its viciousness. Of the immediate 
sense in which Moliere is modern ' 'Paradise Lost' ' 
knows nothing. Bun through a list of Dryden's 
dramas, the very titles reveal much heroic an- 
tiquity, in which the modern world is not at all 
interested, when even the staging of Moliere's 
plays remains to-day precisely what the master 
intended it to be. 

Not only is Moliere one of the greatest drama- 
tists of all time, but he has this added claim, 
of making an appeal more modern than that 
of our own Shakespeare. Has the English 
public recognized the claim of Moliere as the 
European public has recognized that of Shakes- 
peare? Where have been the translations of 
Moliere's plays comparable with those made of 
Shakespeare until these volumes of Dr. Page's 
appeared? The translator is indeed a pioneer 
and the discoverer of a great need. 



Jeannette Masks. 



Mount Holyoke College. 



